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they are rendering united service. Articles appearing 


NEW TACTICS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT. Edited by 
Harry W. and Norman Tuomas. New 
York, Vanguard Press, Inc., 1926. 50 cents. 

The League for Industrial Democracy stands for “pro- 
duction for use and not for profit.” Its leaders are 
essentially radical, but its method is more aptly described 
as liberal: that is to say, it aims at promoting con- 
‘structive thought through democratic discussion on the 
basis of scientifically ascertained facts. 

In this spirit the little volume under review has been 
prepared to make available the proceedings of the 
League’s annual summer conference of 1926. The most 
contradictory views are expressed by persons well qual- 
f the conference and it denotes a significant trend in 
‘the thinking of many of those who count themselves 
socialistic in some definite sense» 

Those portions of the discussion dealing with “chang- 
ing relations between property ownership and control,” 
labor banking, and the relation between employe repre- 
sentation and trade unionism, seem to the reviewer to be 
the most revealing. The fundamental antagonism between 
the class struggle as an ideal and the practical aims of 
“class collaboration” in industrial management and fi- 
nance stand out clearly. One can scarcely avoid the 
impression that, faced by the practical requirements of 
producing goods, the doctrinaire advocates of class isola- 
tion—the irreconcilable Marxians—are gradually giving 
ground. 

At the very outset of the discussion one of the ablest 
intellectuals of the group lays down this surprising propo- 
sition: “The present economic order, which we crudely 
label ‘capitalism,’ is a varied and rapidly changing thing. 
It is capable of being changed in detail and by degrees 
as well as by a sudden overturn. The test of any specific 
change is whether it lies in the direction of the outcome 
we favor.” He proceeds to attack the recent proposals 
of Professor Ripley of Harvard—which have been pop- 
ular in labor circles—looking toward responsible indus- 
trial ownership, votes for all stock, etc. “I doubt,” he 
says, “the wisdom of general ownership control under 
present conditions, even if it could be established. The 
spectacle of political campaigns among thousands of 


we to state them. The title of the book was the theme 


distributed absentee owners, who ‘have no special 


owledge of industrial problems and care chiefly for 

e size of their dividend checks is one that might well 
appall us. It would be an application of the worst fea- 
tures of democracy—without any of the checks of expert 
knowledge and functionalized administration which exist 
in the most advanced political systems.” 
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An official of a great “radical” labor union, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, runs the gauntlet of criticism 
by defending labor banking, which many radicals con- 
sider a supplement to the “newer defenses of capitalism.” 
Again a radical of the radicals throws out this challenge: 
“You theorists and people who want Utopias tomorrow 
and want to go over on clouds, don’t argue with any 
of these people who have gone to the Amalgamated Bank 
and borrowed money at 6 per cent, for you will fail, 
because they are human the same as everybody else and 


- that percentage was vitally important to their children and 


to their household.” 

“I was wondering,” the president of the League, Pro- 
fessor Robert Morse Lovett, remarked, “whether, if the 
railroad brotherhoods, for example, should by operation 
of investment proceedings achieve the ownership of the 
railroads—they might very easily do that if, in view of 
the automobile competition and so forth, the railroads 
should become generally unprofitable—if they should be- 
come the owners of the railroads, would they not be 
capitalists in respect to the other workers and behave 
as the capitalistic system behaves? On the other hand, 
I think those who look toward the destruction or the 
disappearance of the capitalist system have, underlying 
their views, their remarks at any rate, a feeling that the 
spirit of the workers is revolutionary. They make an 
assumption there that I think remains to be proven.” 

In the same vein a New York radical said: “As far 
as unionization of labor banks is concerned, I want to 
say that no bank in New York City was organized until 
7 weeks ago and two of them are not organized yet. 

hy? Because they didn’t organize until we members of 
the Bookkeepers Union went to them and said, ‘If you 
don’t organize, we will take away our deposits.’ ” 

The entire proceedings will repay study by anyone 
interested in trends within the left wing of the labor 
movement. F.E. J 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH, The Danish Folk High- 
schools, Their Meanings for America. By Joseru K. 
Hart. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1927. 
$1.50, students’ edition, $1.25. 


The “North” is Denmark and the “Light” is the edu- 
cational inspiration the author found in the people’s high 
schools. Dr. Hart has been a student of educational 
problems for many years but, like many others, had be- 
come somewhat disillusioned with formal education when 
he went to Denmark and, as he puts it, had his faith in 
education restored. 
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The picture he gives of the people’s high schools in 
Denmark has much of romance about it. First suggested 
in 1832, unsuccessfully attempted in 1844, and never 
really got under way until the 60’s, this movement roots 
deep in the social experience of the country. Among 
a population of three and a half million there are 60 of 
these schools through which 300,000 young people have 
passed in the last 50 years. This means that “about 30 
ok cent of the present adult rural and village population 

s been, at one time or another, in these schools.” 

Credit for the original idea is given to Bishop Grundt- 
vig, who has been described as “poet-prelate.” These 
folk schools undertake to “conserve the moral and intel- 
lectual integrity of the individual student against all 
external compulsions.” They do not attempt to give 
information or to impart techniques. “The public schools, 
the Latin schools, the vocational schools and the university 
are depended upon to defend and inculcate the ancient 
learnings and the needful skills.” 

The author gives in substance the explanation of the 
whole project given to him by one of its principal spon- 
sors. The following excerpt is illuminating: “The 
students attend voluntarily. The only requirement for 
admission is that the student shall be eighteen years old. 
They pay tuition—not a large sum, but enough to make 
them consider whether this is the way they want to spend 
their money. They get no grades, no credits, no stand- 
ings, no diplomas, no graduations, and no assured job 
at the end. There are no examinations or tests, at any 
stage of the course. Virtue is here its own and only 
reward, and vice is its own day of judgment. We tell 
the students when they first come that they will not find 
anything here that, by any stretch of the imagination, they 
can turn to material gain in the world later on. Of 
course, this puts a tremendous task upon the teachers— 
and a no less tremendous task upon the students. The 
fact that these schools have made a steady growth for 


fifty years is proof that such tasks are welcomed by both 
students and teachers.” 


To secure support for the schools and at the same time 
maintain academic freedom has been a great problem. 
“The state grants subventions to any such school, on two 
simple conditions; first, that the school shall have been 
in existence at least two years, and shall have at least 
forty pupils each year; and, second, that it is doing genu- 
ine work, not just ‘stalling’ for a subvention. There is here 
no state control: a state inspector visits the school to find 
out whether it has the minimum number of students, and 
whether it is carrying on a regular program of work. 
He does not concern himself with what the school is 
teaching: with its politics, or its economics, or its moral- 
ities, or its religions.” 

The author dwells upon the essential economic and 
social difference between Denmark and America. The 
Danes have still a rural economy. In contrast to the 
plight of the American farmer the Danish farmer “has 
won his fight: he is, today, in almost completely undis- 
puted control of his markets. He has won his fight— 
which means his economic independence (and his cultural 
independence, as well)—because, as one Danish authority 
puts it, ‘of the high standard of education attained by the 
rural population.’” About 184,000 out of a total of 
205,000 Danish farmers are members of the 1,400 co- 
operative dairies. The cooperatives constitute the dominant 
feature of the economic and social life of the country. 

Dr. Hart sees in this very general attainment of the 
“good life” in little Denmark a beacon for the guidance 
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of America as she struggles to lift her vast and varied 
populations to levels of culture and excellence. 


F. E. J. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CHURCH. By Samus 
McCrea Cavert. New York, Missionary Education 
Movement and Council of Women for Home Missions, 
1927. Cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 


This is a mission study book characterized by the same 
freshness of approach and originality of treatment that 
distinguished the author’s recent treatise, “Securing 
Christian Leaders for Tomorrow.” It might indeed be 
called an introduction to the study of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It reveals the nature and purpose of the modern 
church as an adventure in the creation of an inclusive 
fellowship in a “sadly sundered world.” Religious ex- 
perience is identified with this adventure: “Some there 
are who have entered so deeply into this self-identifica- 
tion with others that they would even join in the Christ- 
like words of the dead humanitarian and labor leader 
who said, ‘While there is a lower class, I am in it; while 
there is a criminal element, I am of it; while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.’” 

The inevitableness of his thesis Mr. Cavert rivets with 
this paragraph: “Dr. Charles W. Gilkey tells us that 
when he arrived in India in 1924 to deliver the famous 
Barrows lectures, a friend asked him what he expected 
to say about the race problem and America’s attitude 
toward it. ‘Why, I am not planning to discuss it,’ said 
Dr. Gilkey. ‘I have come to speak on The Personality 
of Jesus.’ ‘Well,’ was the wise advice, ‘you had better 
have something to say on the subject of race within thq’ 
first ten minutes, or your audience will not listen to” 
anything else that you say.’” 

Again, the author quotes a Chinese industrialist as 
saying to an American: “In this factory I work on the 
modern system, your western system. I only have to pay, 
by that system, the men who work for me thirty 
cents a day. I know they can’t live on that and that 
they can’t support their families; but your western sys- 
tem is considered Christian and calls me an honest business 
man. It is because I have not yet come to an under- 
standing of such questions as these that I do not under- 
stand, as I would like, the Christian religion.” 

It would be hard to find a more condensed picture of 
modern missionary effort in America than this: “See 
what has happened in Wooton, Kentucky. When a com- 
munity house was opened there by a missionary ten 
years ago, not a minister or a licensed physician was in 
the county. . . The missionary, a young woman, 
set out to discover and develop the latent leadership by 
way of helping upbuild a community life. A 
movement was launched to build a bridge and to im- 
prove the roads. A community nurse was secured and 
a clinic opened. Soon a little dispensary was built, for 
which the people donated all the rough materials and on 
which they did much of the labor with their own hands. 
All-day mothers’ meetings were held at which women 
learned to be better home-makers. Most interesting of 
all, an ‘adult school’ was started to provide something 
of an educational opportunity for those who had never 
had it in their earlier years.” : 

The biblical basis of the missionary enterprise and its 
historical development are stated briefly, but in a way 
to establish the revolutionary character of Christian 
ethics. There is much of importance that is inappropriate 
for inclusion in a brief review. The book is a new and 
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convincing apologetic, not for missions in any technically 
limited sense, but for the Christian social evangel. 
F. E. J. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. By J. Westey Breapy. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926. 16s. 
No one who would know the spirit of religious or social 

enterprise can afford to overlook biography. This life of 

Lord Shaftesbury might almost be called a history of 

social reform in England during the last century. Dis- 

raeli said in 1877: “The name of Lord Shaftesbury will 
descend to posterity as the one who has, in his generation, 
worked more than any other individual to elevate the 
condition, and to raise the character, of his countrymen.” 

Shaftesbury’s life is a permanent challenge to those who 

are wont to explain history by reference to mechanical 

forces and to regard personalities as mere incidents. 

Mr. Bready has done a painstaking and scholarly piece 
of work in recounting the labors of this remarkable man, 
and if he reveals an ardent partisanship he has offset it 
by careful attention to historical details and by candid 
reference to opposing views. He recognizes, for example, 
the difficulty of reconciling Shaftesbury’s passion for 
humanity with his seeming aversion to democracy, con- 
cerning which he says: “He therefore opposed the 
Chartist agitation to clothe ‘the masses’ with political 
authority, before they were educated to use power; but 
he did more than all the Chartists to inculcate into the 
laboring population the education, the self-respect, the 
appreciation of spiritual values, the sobriety and the social 
solidarity, without which democratic enfranchisement is 
so apt to become a suicidal sword in the hands of the mul- 
tude, or a ‘happy hunting ground’ for demagogues.” 

Illuminating in this connection is the author’s comment: 

“Indeed, the current interpretation of Bolshevism is very 
similar to the representation of democracy prevalent in 
the early nineteenth century. Her twin advisers were 
supposed to be atheism and anarchy. She was pictured 
as a merciless demagogue, who, in the name of the people, 
devoured their souls.” 

Shaftesbury’s participation in educational reforms, in- 
cluding the development of religious education, his crusade 
against poverty and the wretched housing conditions of 
the masses, the historic struggle for the Ten Hours Bill 
and for the Mines and Collieries Act—“probably the most 
revolutionary piece of industrial legislation ever placed on 
Britain’s statute books”—and his fight against the liquor 
traffic are all recounted in much detail. 

To the student of religion this book is especially sig- 
nificant as revealing the close and necessary relationship 
between social movements in 19th century England and 
the great Evangelical Revival. F.E. J. 


odd OF DOORS J. W. 
REDERICK DAVIES. icago, University of Chi 
Press, 1927. $1.50. 
The possibilities of the summer camp as an educational 
agency are becoming more and more widely appreciated. 
The author of this book emphasizes the importance of 
the camp as a means of religious education. From the 
experience of over twenty years in camping he is con- 
vinced that there are certain distinct religious values 
can be obtained through camping better than in any 
ger way. Among these he mentions the enrichment of 
life through association with a variety of personalities 
under the leadership of a strong but sympathetic director, 
the opportunity to make independent choices, the stimulus 
to creative ability, the appreciation of nature and cultiva- 
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tion of feelings of wonder and awe, the development of 
latent possibilities of leadership, the cultivation of rev- 
erence for personality, and the opportunity for self- - 
discipline. 

The book is full of practical suggestions concerning 
the selection of boys and girls for camp, the camp site, 
camp equipment and organization, program of work, 
sleep, rest and food. There are valuable hints as to the 
maintenance of standards through inspection, the social 
influence of the campers upon each other, and the spend- 
ing of money. The opportunities offered by vespers and 
the camp fire are very beautifully described. 

This book should be in the hands of all those leaders 
in our churches who feel that the summer time need not 
be given over merely to idleness and aimless pleasure seek- 
ing, but that it offers peculiar advantages for contact with 
nature, and for communion with the God of nature. 

B. S. W. 


SEX FREEDOM AND SOCIAL CONTROL. By 
Cartes W. Marcon. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. $2.00. 

This little book, which has an introduction by Edwara 
T. Devine, is a scholarly essay aimed at refuting the cur- 
rent views of sex and marriage which the author finds 
typified in the writing of Havelock Ellis. The whole 
treatise may be regarded as a polemic against this state- 
ment quoted from Ellis’ Sex in Relation to Society: “It 


- is not until a child is born or conceived that the community 


has any right to interest itself in the sexual acts of its 
members.” This is but a variant of the familiar “personal 
liberty” argument, and Dr. Margold has little difficulty in 
showing that the distinction Ellis draws between private 
and social interest is a very artificial one, and that “man’s” 
mental life is completely, inherently, and unavoidably 
social, that while individuals depend upon biological 
heredity for capacity they must get conduct from society.” 
The author draws heavily on the literature of his sub- 
ject, of which he shows a wide knowledge. The conclu- 
sion of the study is conservative, but not in the sense that 
present norms are to be considered permanent. Rather it 
is expressed thus: “To conjecture, therefore, that civil- 
ized societies will give up their organized demands for in- 
dividual compliance with the worked-out standards in sex, 
and will ever, on the conscious plane, leave its boys and 
girls without definite, socially intrenched sentiments and 
approved habits for sexual living, is mere speculation.” 
An extensive bibliography is appended. r.z.J. 


PROTESTANT EUROPE: ITS CRISIS AND OUT- 
LOOK. By Apotr Ketter and Grorce STEWART. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1927. $3.50. 

Dr. Keller is widely known as one of-the leaders of 
the cooperative movement among the European churches 
and Dr. Stewart has traveled widely through Europe and 
is an authority on European church life. In the first 
section of the book the relation of the church to condi- 
tions in Europe is discussed. This includes continental 
youth movements ; the church and labor; the church and 
other social problems; the church and peace movements ; 
the problem of minorities ; federative, cooperative and re- 
lief movements; etc. The latter part of the book contains 
an account of Protestant churches in each European coun- 
try with statistics in regard to communicants, parishes, 
educational work, etc. An extensive bibliography is in- 
included. All who are interested in European Protestant- 
ism will find this volume very valuable. 

I. M.C. 
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THE ADVANCING SOUTH. By Epwin Mims. New 

York, Doubleday Page & Co., 1927. $3.00. 

Not since the days of the late Edgar Gardner apd 
has the voice of the liberal element of the white Sou 
been heard so clearly as in this book. The author points 
out that in spite of sensitiveness to criticism the South 
has been strongly criticized both from without and from 
within. Sharp contrast is drawn between the leading 
southerners who glorify the old days and those who, while 
they recognize the worth of the past, are not content to 
let its trials and defeats direct the future. A well balanced 
description and evaluation are given of the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and the growing power of critical 
scholarship, with an especially good résumé of the suc- 
cessful effort for academic freedom in southern colleges. 
There is appreciation of the growing group of southern 
writers who are emancipating themselves from the romance 
of the old South and moving toward the realism of today. 

A chapter on “The Revolt Against Chivalry” gives a 
significant account of the effort of the Southern white 
woman to emancipate herself from the old conception of 
woman’s life as confined to the circle of love and marriage 
and to exercise her right to strive for achievement in 
political, economic and artistic fields. The chapter on 
“The Ebbing Tide of Color” is a sympathetic review of 
the increasing effort toward interracial cooperation in the 
fields of education and public welfare. The author be- 
lieves that the changing conditions of industrial develop- 
ment and the growth of intellectual and spiritual liberalism 
will bring the South into such position that it will again 
furnish its quota of leaders to the nation. 

In a study evidencing so liberal an approach to south- 
ern conditions one is surprised to find the assumption that 
“The Advancing South” is the white South; for instance, 
in the chapter on “Scholars and Critics” there is no sug- 
gestion of the important contribution made by George W. 
Carver, the Negro scientist, whose research in agricul- 
tural chemistry has been an important factor in revolu- 
tionizing southern agriculture. This tendency appears 
again in the two references to Negro women which make 
only implications against their virtue and character. 

G. E. H. 


SECURING EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. By Mary La Dame. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1927. 50 cents. 

The Russell Sage Foundation made this study at the 
request of the four leading agencies engaged in placement 
work, and is an effort to bring together information which 
will help these agencies to understand better the problem 
and to develop more effective cooperation among them. 
The most significant aspects of the problem discussed are 
the diagnosis of the physical and mental condition of the 
applicant to determine his fitness for work, the finding 
of jobs suitable for persons with various kinds of handi- 
caps, and methods of following up each case and adequate 
record keeping. There has been much duplication of 
effort both in raising money and in solicitation of 
employers. 

The study reveals the fact that numerous employers 
have had satisfactory experience with the employment of 
the disabled; e.g., the Ford Motor Company has a policy 
of offering opportunities to handicapped workers. Thirty 

r cent of its employes have some physical disability. 

he book contains numerous tables which make the infor- 

mation easily available. Cc. M. E. 
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THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By_ 
Cuarces A, Bearp and Mary R. Bearp. 2 volumes. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. $12.50. PY 


Professor and Mrs. Beard here present a history of @ 
the United States that is unique. While the economic 
interpretation of history is, perhaps, the foundation of 
the study, social, political and even artistic subjects are 
given careful consideration. The first volume, “The 
Agricultural Era,” deals with the period prior to the 
Civil War, the second, “The Industrial Era,” carries the 
Story up to the present time. Students of agriculture 
will probably be particularly interested in the first volume 
with its picture of a government dominated by agricul- 
tural interests. It is worth noting that in addition to a 
discussion of the labor movement, the second volume in- 
cludes a brief section on the rise of the social gospel in 
the churches. 


In spite of the size of the volumes and the vast amount 
of material included this is a history for the general reader 
as well as for the student. The work of assimilation is 
so thoroughly done and the style of writing so vivid that | 
the books are not merely “easy reading” but really delight- 
ful. A keen, though kindly, humor throughout the nar- 
rative adds greatly to its charm. 

I. M. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Edited by Louis I. Dus- 
LIN. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1926. $4.00. 


This volume is an outgrowth of a series of papers re 
before the American Statistical Association. The twenty- 
five authors are all students of the special aspects of 
population problems. There are papers upon population 
growth, the relation of population to agricultural and 
mineral resources, immigration, and labor supply. Amon 
the authors are Paul H. Douglass, George Soule, Alonzo 
E. Taylor, Hornell Hart, Alexander Goldenweiser and 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. The book may be commended as 
a valuable source for interpretations, by specialists, of 
data covering a wide area. 

B. Y. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS, A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
LIBERAL MOVEMENT. By Wittiam FLoyp, 
Editor. New York, The Arbitrator, 1925. $2.50, 


The first part of the title of this book is a misnomet. 
However, those who are interested in social progress 
should examine it to discover wherein social progress is 
needed. As a handbook for such a purpose it is well 
named. 


Part I deals with the causes of discontent. There- 
under are treated the profit system, industrial struggle, 
oppression by government, attempted reforms, class dis- 
tinctions, and the*injustice of war. 

Part II is entitled The Liberal Movement and is con- 
cerned with the treatment of important issues, organiza- 
tions, and political parties. At the end is a list of books 
and periodicals which give the reader a broad found“ 
in social subjects. The index and the brief treatm’ /’ 
of items makes it a ready book of reference. 


A. E. S. 
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